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THE HISOIORY OF PUBLIC ^BRAflY. INVOLVEMENT 
• IN NONfTRADITIONAL EDUCATION 



The degrfee.to whieh pUbXic libraries have participated in 



/ 

■< ■• . / 



* adult education has /varied from decade to decade in the United 

' ■' ■ ..•.■■.'/. ■ , ■ . . ,. 

States* In 192^,/the American Library Association appointed a 
Commission on: the Library and Adult Education "to study the , 

■ ^ : V ^'-Z ' ' ■ . ' ' . • ^ ■ 

' adult education movement, and the work ot libraries for adult is 
and for older boys and girls out of school, and to report, its 

' ' ■ *' . . ' ■ ' * ■ * ' ■ . • . v 

• / ■ - / ^ • . . ' , ■ 

- ■• / ■ , ' " . - - ; . . . ■ . . • ■ 

; rindings and recoHtmendiations to the ALA Coimcii*' (Anerican Iiib- 

I ■ v ■ ■ t V V- . • 'V ■ --u ■ . • ;■ •■■ 

r*ary Association, Libraries .and Adult Education . p^, 7). Funding ^ 

from the . Carnegie Corpoaration allowed the Commission to conducrv 

^ - . ^ ■ t 

its/study .and to issue in 1926 a two-hundl*ed an&^ eighty page 

•/■■;■■ ' . ■ . ■ . V' , 

report of their findings entitled Libraries and Adult Educati on. 

In the report; the Commission siamnarized its- first finding', 
in these Words i ^ | - 

■ nr " ■ : . ' ^ ■ * , ■ . \ • . • ^ 

First of all, and on its own^ responsibility, 
' the ^library owes consulting and advisory ^ ^ 
' service, supplemented by sui'Bable books, to 

those^ who wish to pursue their studies alone, > ^ :^ w 

rather than in organized groups or fClasses« ^ - 
'^uch a iservice,- which can function ef f ec- / ' ' 

tively only through a^pecially trained^ ' . . • - 

and well-«-educated personnel, will offer 

advice in the choice of .books, and will ' ^ 

' assist students tji^ough the preparation of ^ - ' 

reading courses adapted to their age, edu- 



■ ' ■ 

*. ' cation, taste, and previous experience. . 

" ; This Is a cohtriTj.utidh wMch the' library ' " 'I 
is peculiarly fit^ted to render (American ■ 
Library Association, Libraries and Adult 
Education , p. 9). 

" ■ ' "\ ' ■ •■■ 

The report also stated that public libraries have an obli- 
.ygation to^ furnish complete and reliable information ^i.bout all 

. / . . ., ., , _ ■ ^ 

education activities in the community and to make available 
materials for them. It recommertded the improvement of central 
lending collections and the coordination of library adult edu- 
cation service 'throughout the country (American Library Assoc- 
A dation. Libriari-es and Adult Education , pp. 9-10), 
.". r The ^••cbnsulting and advisory ■ service" which the ALA Oom- 
mission advocated in its first 'finding was adopted by many 
public libraries , in the 192q's land "a,930'.s as the '•reader's 
advisor* service. Librarians prepar.ed reading lists and used 
^existing ones to guide people who so^ight help on specific 

learning ^pics (Houle, Cyril, The Public Library's Role In ^'V 

.V ' ■ ' ' '' ■■■ I , ' \ ' 

,Nbn-traditional Study , p. 68). In addition to the reader's 
T ' ' ■ - — 4 ^ - " ■ ^- -.V ■ 

. ■ ■ ' , " * ■ . ■ 

advisory service, this period in public library vdevelopment 

- was characterized by the provi^sion of services to community . 

institutions and by library -'sponsored group programs, " As these 

- ' ■ • ^ ' ' fi ' ^ ' ' ■' 'J 

three- activities gradually became accepted as part of public 

library service to adults, the concep,t of the * reader '.s advisor 

disappeared (Monroe, Margaret-, Librar^ Adtjilt 'EducatioiV» ° The 



J 



/ 



Biography of an Idea , p. I3f in Houle, p»/ 31 )• ^ V 

A number of basic adult education programs were offered 

' •• . ' ^ ' ■ ^ \ r ' ^ ' ' ' ' , • - ^ ■ 

.pw^lio libraries in the 1920* s for immigrants (Brooks, 

\ ' ■ ♦ . * ^ * ^ 

^ Jean, The Public Library in Non^trad£tional Education , p^ vii), * / 
, The report of the J^*A Commission on the Libi^axy and Adult 1 

• ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ • ■ : ; 

Education mentions the wprk of the Division of Public Libraries 

■ , • . ^' . ' ' ■.. ' . - ' i ■■ ' * ■ 

, in the Massachusetts -Department of Education as a model. 

* ^ ^ .c. " ■* • • 

This agency employed a ^uli-time assistant to' help- librarians 
* aiid- libraJTT trustees, throughout the state assess the needs^ of 

the foreign-born, it also served ois a clearinghouse of infpr- 

• > 

mation for libraries' developing programs for Immigrants, pre- 

■ * • . ' ' ' ' • - ' / . 

pared bibliographies to help librarians select ^books for immi-^ 

" . . ' ' , . >. . ' . • 

^ grants t and established rotating book collections in twenty- 
nine , languages (ALA ^ Libraries and Adult Edttcatiori . p. l?^). 

.: ' ■ ' . ■ ■ . % ".^ " ' ■ - ■ ' ' ' 

In t^ 193Q*s^ publiQ libraries offered self -Education ^ 
? activities to help adults cope' with the depression years and 
. in the 1 9^0 Vs off ered' them opportunities to leapn new skills" 
for the war. effort (Brooks/ p* vii). The Fund fqr Adijlt Ed- 
ucation provi^^d monfey for public libraries to dev^lop'^fnew ^ 



programs f<^ adults in the early 1950 * s and While it ^lasted ' 



created a- resurgence ^of interes-t in adult edticatiori . (I&iowles, 
^alcolm S,^ The Future Role of Libraries- in Adult Education ; 
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p. 2). In 19^^, the Aineridan Library Association, received • 
a grant Xrom J;. Morris J6nes and World Book Ebcyjtlopedia to . 
Study "publid library service to' adult illitibrates^ , iThis study 

and the formation of two new national committeea in^the 03^gan- 

• - ' ■ • ' ■ ' '■■ : .' • 

ization (the ALA. I^ublic Librfinry Association Commitinee on'"Serving 

• - ' . • ^ ■ ' • . ' ■ 

■ ' ' ■ " . . , .. ■ . i' ^ 

the -Functionally.. Illiterate and the AIA Adult Services I>iyis^;bn • 
Comiiiittee on Reading Improvement for- Adults ) indicatpvTO 
extension 'of lilrrary services to the illiterate was an impor-^ 
taht^" priority 'or public librarians in the 1 96 p*'s (McDonald, ■ • 

Bemice, "Libraries" and Literacy Activities, " Wilsbn Library 

, . , • . ■ ■: • , 

' Bulletin ^. Septembfeij-- 1965 • p. AS) ; / . ' 



The ALA study team visited fifteen American cities and^ 
was iiilj>ressed to find that in each of the- citi^ss,, libraries 
find litera:cy agencies were 'eng^[g€sd to ^otne degree in joint 
planning and prograniming^ HoweverV some of the, J.iteracy ^pro•, 



grams which were studied .wpre not Maximizing the educ 



J 

:ion'al 



resources: within, .their communities^ . Study teiam memhei?'^ foiind ' 
that «any teachers were not familiar with mat eriairs^ developed 
especially for use with adult Illiterate's • Teachers admitted 
that , they used libraries infrequently and -^haX their students • 
•^id. not have sufficient time or ability to take advantage of 
library services* Not" one of the thirty-three teachers who 



were intex^iewed hkd received formal instruction in -teaching 
adults to read (McDonald, p. ^9). . ^ 

The -ALA. study team concluded that federal funding frpjz> \ 
the Library Services ^ and Construction Act would create* oppor- . 
tunities for large-scale cooperative programs , between libraries 
and community agencieis, but that most librarians lacked the- 
' planning slcills necessary to develop these prpgrams (McDonald, 

P. ^9): ^ ' \ \ ' • . - • 

* Th^s brief review of the public ^library's interest in 
adult education indicates that since the 1920 *s it has con- 
.^idereia One of its functions to be educational. The fdllowins 

■ • . ; . • ■ • / , • . \ • ' . 

^quotation is from the 192^- American Library Association report 

quoted earlier r ^ / ' . 

Much of,^,dult education is non-inistitur : ^ 

.tionaJL; and consequently without resources : \ 

in buildings, -equipment, arid funds. Its - 
activities are voluntary in character, i 
and books have ^ indispensable place in t ^ 
these activities*. Combining these three '.^ 
major • propositions, .which the Comlaission 
regards as established and demonstrated, 
there -follows V^. conclusion that in its • ' ^ - 

opinion is logical and irresistable. It ' y 
is that librarie?^, - arid in particular pub-- 
lie libraries have an. obligation arid 
/ ^ . responsibility in their support ^of adult * ^ - { 

^ education that cijnnot be avoided or^evaded^- , ' . 

that^, i-s inescapable (ALA , Libraries and ^ ' 
Adult Education, pp. 22-237^ "t 



LIBRARIES AND NON-TJIADITIONAL EDUCATION 
\ . ^ IN THE SEVENTIES 

■ ^ In the early 1970»s, public and private institutions ^ 
and organizations throughout the U.S. began^ exploring ways 
of expanding educational opportunities for the -country's 
div.erse adult population. Some -;of the' non-traditional modes 
studied were^eq'uivalency programs, external degree programs,/ 



continuing in-service educational programs ;p and programmedvj/ • 
instruction-. New directions in education were also (explored 
by the Commission on Non-traditional Study, the Carnegie ^- 
Commissiori on Higher Education, the ' Task Force of -the Depart 
mient of HeaLLth, Education, and Welfare (Newman Commission), 
and. many other specially appointed groups. When the. Ninetyr 

second Congress passed the Educational' Amendments' of 1972 

' ■ * ■ ■• ■ 

to the Highjer. Education^ Act of 1965, it provided assistance 

■ . ■ N • • • . ■ ' 

to educational institutions :and ageijicieg* fDr«the development 

of non-traditional programs at the postsecondary level, 

;„ " • * - ■ « 

•These funds were also intended, to provide equal exiucational 

. ." ' r ■ ■ -'-ii . 

^opportunity for all '(Commission on Non-t^di-^ional Study, 

Diversity by Design , pp; i2f-x). ' • ' 

' . - ■ - ■ ■ . ' ■ ••- 

In its report, the Commission on Non- traditional Study. 

■ ■ r ■ • ■ ■ A- . - 

dirscussed the public library in detail as an educationsil in- 
stitution and mad* the following recommendation* ^"The public, 
library shoi^d be strehgthenled to become a far morfs powerXul 
instrument for non -traditional education than is now the case. 



.The Coimi^siorL support ad its^ - 

xtisix public libraries are numerous, accessible, free to members 
of their communities, possess learning resources, employ 
a public s'ervice ^afl\ and are capable of serving as a poirix 
of referral to other educational resources (Cpmrnission on 
Npn- traditional Stijdy, pp* 82-»3). 

In his preface ta the Commission's 1973 report. Chair- 
man Samuel Gould defines non-tradtional study, as an.^ attitude 
rather. than a systems^ 

This attitude puts the student first and 
- the institution second, concentrates more 
on the former's need' than the latter 'rS , 
convenience, encourages diversity of indl- - 
^ viduaJ. opportunity rather than uniform 

prescription, and deemphasizes time, space,. ^ 
and even course requirements in favor of " " 
""competence and, where applicat)leV per^^or-r 
mance. It has concern for the learner .^of 
any age and circumstance, ($ot "the degree 
aspirant as well as the person who finds 
sufficient, reward in enriching life through 
constant, periodic, or occasional- study 
(Commission on Non-traditionalJStudy,i p* : xy)\r 

' In the same year that the Commission on )4 on -traditional 
Study xWasf-Cireated (1971>? ^a proposal Public 
Library Division of J the". Ameritcan'Library.i'Association was funded 
by^he >Ia4ional Endowment for 'the HtmanitieB and the Council 
on Library Resources. This proposal was for, p. feasibility 
Study of public library goals for the last quarter <»of the 
century^ Oneiof . the pressing problems iden1:ified by -the-AIA 
Project Committee was the development of new/pattems of ser- 
vice tp .meet the needs of th^disadvantaged, the handicapped, • 
the institutionatlized, the aging, and members of minority 



groups. ^T?he Pro ject Committee Report A Strategy for P^^ - 

r . ' ' - ■ ' . ■ . ' 

■\ Library Change was published by the American Librc.-ry Association 

in 1972 (Martin, Allie Beth, A Strategy for Public ^ ' >rary 
Change , p* viii). The objectives of the Project Committee . 
were quite sifailar^o those of Gould •is Comiriission- oh Non-tra- 
'ditional Study » "^h-^ members tof the Project Committee did not 
feel that the proc.-.^ui 3 -which .they were studying could be solved 
; by existing v:resources or tQ^'ditional methods.^ They were looking- 
for new approaches to the problems fac^ng^ublic, libraries ' J 
such as the utilization of information res^r^yal technology / 
to speed information to users (Majrt in ^ pp* .viii-ix)* 

A Strategy for Public Library Chan-r a - identifiedrrf oar. 

priorities I .1') the demonstration of the potejatial^^of 'public 

^ J . ■ ^ ' ' 

libraries as community resources- 2^ ihe development of re- • 

• " - ' .. ' ' ' « 

^fiT^^ch projects to increase knowledge about the public library 
5) the testing of data already gatiiered about public libraries 
thrpugh demonst]?ation projects ^) the development of new ed- 

ucation programs for librarians to enable th^ to , select goais 

^ ^ r^"-^ - * . ' ■ ' 

and to plap libraf^ies capable of iinplementing them (Martin, 

^ * *' ■ * 
p# 50), Gould* s Commission on Non-traditional Study discussed 

■ " • ' ■ ' ' ' } 

the American Library Association study in Diversity by Design • 
' and enthusiastically endorsed the four recpmm^nofa^ions listed 
above (Commission on Non-traditonal Study, p.. 8^)^ .3 

One of "the most serious concerns of the ALA Project Com- 
mittefe^as the inadequacy of existing manpower^ and funding 
resources, , One of the problems sini'died by the Committee was ^ 
how to redress the imbalance bel^een the dwindling financial re- 
sources^ of central cities >rhich'have deve;L6ped the major ie- 

O .'• • •. ......4 • : - ........ • J ■ 
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ference and research collections and the financial resources 

"of the suburbs. Suburban residents generally make significant 
use of the collections of ma jor city \public libraries but con- 
tribute little .to their support (Martin> p. viiiO. ' J 

Current'ly- there are a number of programs in -.which public 
libraries are cooperating with other agencies and. institutions 
to maximize u^e of their resources and to* enable them to ex- 
pand educational opportunities for adults. 3ome. of these 
programs predate the studies' by the American.:. Library Association 
and the Commission on N on -traditional StudyfTand some of them' 
are \indoubtedly , a response to the challenge which the studies 
issued* .'Many of the public library/ s partners in- these pro- 
grams are also traditional institutions such as universities , 
community colleges, commiinity centers, " hospitals, government 

/ ' - a ^ ' . . ^ ' " • ■ ^ , 

agencies; correctional institutions, voluntary associations, 
and businesses. It is the linking of the two institutions ^and 
the creation of . an al'temative study opportunity, which^ is the 
••non-traditional-- element. In Diversity by Design . Gould spates 
that ♦rthe success of non-traditionauL atudy depends on inte- 
grating traditional and non -traditional elements in th^ .di- 
verse desigSi- (Commission on Non-traditional^. Study, p.9)« 
Information exchange and cooperation, be tween> public libreiries 
and other institutions \and agencies involved; m non-traditional 
education marks "the beginning of a lietwork o^^ resources. 

Public' libraries which have established community informa- 

tion and' yeferral services are at the very center of their 

/ 



• . • • - ■ . ^ ' ^* % . " • - ' r , . 

^ local networicV. ' The August 197^ - issue- x>i library Joumai re- 
ported that an increasing number of ^public libiraries ' were . . 
providing this kind of servicfe.; The Des^r Pu 

the University ■ of Denver, arid the l!)ep9Jt:^erit of iiotising and 

1. *. • • . • * • ' ■ , ' • 

Urban'T)evelopment jointly sponsored a OOO.^J'^searc^ project ^ 

on the inf citation needs of'. the Denver arjeav. City Librarian . 

. ' " r ' ' - • , ' ^ . 

Henry Shearhouse istated that the project'^ aim was to help the 
library "ta^ a iniore active educational role to .meet the* ^ 
changing needs of its patrons/" • ^ > . - / n 

• ^ . - * . ■ . - . 

The Mission branch of the San Francisco .Public Library 

' * ^ ' ' " "*- " 

installed a "Community Memory" terminal in 197^ which as hooked 

' , ' . / . '^ ' - ^ - ' , < ' " - 

■ * ■*■ . 

up by telephone to a vResource On^ computer. The computer stores . 

■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

information on social services. ^ " , 

A three-year Office of Education project established com- 
muni ty 1nf omation centers in public libraries in Cleveland, 

Detraitt Houston, Atlanta, and Queiens, New York» . The project, 

* - " * ■■ - • ' ^ ' 

I which' was .^stsLTted in 1972, was not fully evaJ.uStted because of 

^ a fundir^ cutback, in 197^ ( "Library Joumai , ^August 197^/ ?• ,1894). 

In an article called "Urban Information and Publi^c Libraries, 

* 

• Maiy Lee Buhdy challenges current library attitudes and prac- 

. ' ■ ' A . ' . .. . ■ • . .... 

tices. According to the traditional position, the public lii- " • 
' brary is a non-political institution which provides information 
when requested •'without comment or advice. Bundy stresses the 
libjrary's responsibility to serve the disadvantaged by making . 
V i^iformation accessible to them and by demons; trating l^ow it \ 

* can .be, used to solve problems and change Hfe conditions,. 

Two of Bundy's recommendations^ for an urban information 
service are particularly interesting because th^.have historical 
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. roots- in public libragry philosophy; but aye very -radical in 
terms of current practi.ce. Bundy proposes that th& pu"blic 

» * 'i: . ■ ' 'i ^ ' ' ' ' ,■ . 

library establish, an advocate information 'Service with a staff • 
whlcli would intervene if -necessary on behalf of a client dn 

. ' • ' ' ' ' ■■ ^ " ' i ' 

• ^. .hi's djealings* with an established instijaation such as a police ; 

* '■' ■■ ■ ■! 

^ station or hospital. Library staff would be stationed at in- * 
take points in these institutions ;to assist people and irifbnfr ' 
them of their rights '(Bundy, Mary Lee. "Urban Information 
. . and ;Pubiic Libraries, " Libretry Joumail- . January JL5» 1972, , 
pp. I66-167). . ' ■ ■ . ' -. 

Bundy als^o recommends |fchat the public library adipt -an 

active role as a defender of people's "right ..to. Know.-". The 

.} ■ ■ ■ • 

public library would action the behalf of groups, which" have a 
. ' legal right ""to information but whc^, have, befen- denied access to 
it. -With full realization of the opposition this kind of ser-S 
f vice. would encounter, Bundy advocates that the library go to'*' . t*-^. ' 
court for its clientj^ if :necessary. The client would have, the ^^ij 
option of remainin^anonymous in order to protect his ^interest. ■ 



A third' recommendation put- forth in the article is that the^ > L 

♦ - . ■ ' ^ • ' ■ 

- library, step in to offer educational programs, fo^' disadvantaged 
groups that are not off ered through other agencies (Bundy, 'p. I67), 

The author's arguments in support of an. advocacy, role for 
the py.blic library' are strong. She writes r.,any public iris^- 
tution exists solely to meet the needs of its. comniimity and ' 
if that community is disenfranchised and victemized, that insti- 
ttition: must ally itself on the side of the people' to end their 
oppression" fBundy, p. 168), ' • 



^ - ■ • ^ 



\. - » . In her articie, Mary' Lee Biindy suggests that the public ^ 

■ rilDrary offer educational prograjas : for adults related to their 

' ■ - . • : ' ■ . '. ^ \ ' ■/■ ' ' - ■ i " ' ' ■ ' 

•"survirtal needs" (Bundy,- p* 167)^ The American Mbrar^ Assoc- • 

, iation is preparing a manual. ^or publication ojj< how librarians 




can teach adults to re&d. The, ALA, ha? V^gariized a year-long 
campaign .to reduce the rate of illiterac;^v,^ong -American adults, 
y,. which has been conservatively estimated at twenty-one million. 

> .- •> ' ' ' ■ . 

- by the. Federal Office of Education, The Enoch Pratt Free^ - 

Library ^of Philadelphia is also working to reduce; illiteracy. 

A program this library developed to .trairi librarians in the ^ ; ' 

correct^n of functional illiteracy began operating in Dec em- 
V ber (King, Seth, "Many Libraries," New York Tim'es . -Nov- 

embef 17, 1976* p. Bl).^ ' ,\ ... 

Despite the many agencies Wojrking to combat adult illit- . 

eracy, the problem is not diminishing* Adult educator Charlies' 

■ . ■ " * \^ 
Divita estimates, that one important literacy program - the 

Adtilt Basic Educatioi^/Library Service Project * has reached , 

almoist three million adtilts in the years' be^^en 1964 and 

1974 • However t during that period approximate!^ one million 

junior high and high dchooi students dropped, .out of school, ^• 

. each year, ii[icreasing th^number of undereducated "adults . 

(Divita, Charles, "What is the Name of the' Game?**, . ^Cohf erence > 

Proceedings • Adult Basic -Education and Public Library Service * 

" 68). ■„ ^ / - . ■'■ ■ '/ ... . ^ - „ V-:' - • 

■ ' : * 4 " ■ • i 

The Adult Basic/ Education/Library Service Project (ABE) 

^as developed by the Appalachian Adult^ Education Center'.(AAEC) ' ; 

' { . ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ • . 

at l5orehead, Kentucky, AAEC has been funded by the U.S, Office 

\ of Education, Right-to -Read, the Appalachian Regional Commission, 

ERIC . - 
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and several" state libraries. Since '1972, AAEC ftas worked to 
j' interrelate pwblic' library and adult basic education services 
in eight states (Conference Proceedings. - Adult Basic--: Educatie^n 

. . • ■ . ' ^ ~ ~T~~ 

.■ iandcPublic- Library Service ; ; ppv. 13^1^) . Eachl cooperating 
\ library system works out its own, individual plan with , AAEC . 

• / , . ^ * ■ , ' * . 

In addition to- developing rotating print and media collections 
for adult new readers^ libraries often provide staff, -bbok-* 



mobiles, and classroom space. They also help to , publicize* 
ABE programs. 

• The State Library of Florida initiated planning for a ^, 
conferelnce of Southeastern area public librarians, adult edu-' 

■ — ■ • ■ ■ ' ' i X 

cators and, ABE staff members which was. held in^ June of 1974, 
The Adult Education section of the Florida State De^jartment 
of Education co -sponsored the conference which :h4d fbur objec- 
tivest 1) to encourage coipmunication between librarians and 
ABE staff members 2; to provide infotTnation about ABE materif^; 
alS% 3) ^ to provide ^information about successful library/ABE 
programs 4) to involve participants in an actusil community ^ 
planning experience which could serve as a model in their own 
communities (Conference Proceedings. . Adult Basic Education 
and Public Library Service , p. 6), Conference participants 

. J ' ' ' 

were given guidelines for marshsilling' all of the resources 
of their conmiunitieis to develop services for disadvantaged 
adults. VThey learned Howl to utilize existing data about 
their communities ancLhow to assess, community needs. More 
opportunities of this type are needed 'for librarians 7 and edu- 
eators so that they can develop the planning skills necessary 
for interagency cooperation. 



AnotBer sucfcessful model of interagency cooperation "to .promote 
literacy e;cists between the public library and the Literacy 

Volunteers- of America,- Publ4.c librarians . have demonstrated 

' ^ ... . ' ■ '.v.' : ■ ■ V ■ ' . ■ ■ / 

their support for LVA prpgraipe by planning publicity, writing / 

g;rant pisoposals, matching funds, and dBvfelopiiagvSpecial book col 
, . ' ■ ' / . ■ 

lections. "Public libraries in Waterbury, Gonnecticut, Madi- / 

"* • ■ ' ' ' - »< , • ' , . . * . , / ■ 

•i» ' ■ * • * ' * :- ' I ' 

son, Maine, Southbridg.^,/ Massachusetts, and Moun|; Vernon and/ 
TarrytoYm, New York are? inv^ilved in programs with LVA^ . The/di-. 
rectors : of- the W^terbury and Madison |>ublic Libraries ^teo 



ser^e as chaiiTperson- of -tthe local LVA affiliate. The fastest- 
growing LVA affiliate in^Mas^achusetts is at the Jacob EdWards - 

Memorial Library in Southbridge, Massachusetts. ,Its emphksis 

' . ■.. ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ■ : • " -7 

-is on English as a second language, Accordiin^g to LVA coordin- 

^ator Susai?^^Enholmx , ^ V" " / 

. , . The' ♦'Library Lifts Literacy" program. ; 
was ^Launched to, organize a volunteer^ one- / 
- to -one teaching service for adult honr' . | 
J reader^s and foreign speakers who lacked i 

English skills^ Through the .^effprts. of, ^ / 
the he.ad' librarian, Barbara king, Van^ $8, 1.00^ ' I 
federal grant was given by the MassachUT^- 
setts.Bureau^ of Library Extension for a., • 

- ' . oneTyear program. The funds provided for l ■ , 
* a .-part-^time coordinator, tutor-training r 

' * * materials, student workbooks, and irefer- . ' 

- ifnce texts for a newly formed ^dult education (- 
Tsectiori. within, the the Edwards Memorial [ 

. . Library (Haendle, Connie, "The CjMikuhity j. ' 

Link: - -Libraries and LVA. " : Wilson Library ? * 
Bulletin .V May 1976. r>. 733). :j 

The Cambridge Public Library is another. Massachusetts 

library which has -developed iJhglish as a second language courses 

for foreign-born" city residents. The classes, are taught by ' . \ 

members of the' staff and professional teachers who are hired - 

■ ' ^ . . ' ■ " ' ' • i 

by th.e library. The library and the Mt. i^ubum "Hospitsil hav6 

^ ■ ■ . ■ - \- i ■ 

together developed a series of programs for adults on inedical ■■' 



problems,, Librai^jf-sponsored programs on consumer issues arid 
how fo take a c^ivil servic*' exam Hre alsb giilren, ; THe latt-er^ 
" pr6gl5ain.^ls offered in "both English and PortixguWc • %- 

From 1973 to 197^. the. Cambridge Public: Library was tlie 
-^contracting agency and manager for an adult education center ' , 

which had an enrollment of more than two hundred full- and'- 

> ■ /■ • ■ a - . • 

•part-time a^ult students, - The Community ^Lesirniiig. Center, 
which had pireviously been managed by Harvard iJniversity,- had - 
a -staff of ten : and a budget of $80, 000, Course^ ai^ tutoring" 
were aimed at . the culturally disadvantaged and at people in 
the community Vho work with them such as city employees and 
medical personnl^l. Through a special arrangemen-t with local 
community colleges, a number of classes were off ered for credit 
("Cambridge Public Library Manages Learning Center." Library 
Joumar . february V. 1973. 37^),*^ •. . ' 

Aith©ugh-the Community Le.araing Center did receive 
one Vista grant which provided volunteer- staffers. Library 
Director Joseph Sakey was disappointed that inprerfede'r 
funding was not awarded to the project; In 'a telephone dnt^r- 
view on December 29, 1976, Sakey said that ^pr.funding pur- 
poses, the federal government did not consider, the public 
library to be an education^ institution* At. the end of one 
year, Sakey recommended that the Cambridge School Department, 
be named as the contracting agency in the hopes ^hat its pro- 
ppsals for funding the Center would receive (more. federal ' ai^' 



'.1- 



i- " Basic adult edlucati on- classes are being developed by 
public' libraries across the countf^, often in conjunction 



with .other a^enoiej^ TlTere are .f ar too many even to list 

^therri ^SLLl "in, this paper. . In addition to the .programs discussed 

"above, there is "the; Brooklyn Public Library's^ tw6nty^one year- 

old Reading Improvement Progr^, the Kalamazoo Library System* 

" Adult; Reading Center, 't-lie Seal B'each Public. .Library's tutoring 

program in California, and. the Buffalo/Erie Coxanty Library \ 

'Systeid's high school equivalency program, which is-^offered 

through' a local television station, \ 

Fifteen public libraries are currenl/ly offering, colle 

eqtiivalency programs to young adults- and 'adults through the 

College Shitrsurice Examination Board (CEEB)> ,M6st ,of th? par- 

ticipating libraries are located in large ^cities such as 

^Dallas, -Hiamit Atlanta, Cleveland, Shd Salii Lake,iCity» They 

- • - " i . ^ - . ■ • 

are citjp^ide library systems with biranch libraries to serve 

individual i%eighborhoods. This independerlt study project is 
being funded ^by the Council on Library Resou^es, the Natipnal 
Endowment for t^he Humanities, the Office of Education's Di- 
vision of Libr^ary Programs, and, ^CEEB. ("Independent Study- 
Projects," Library Journal s February 1, 1975# "p* -246)^ 

The College Lpvel Examination^ Program (GLEP) was devel- 
oped' by CEEB to offer college credit on the basl$ of examin- 
atiom . It- is an independent study v^rogram W open to . 

an and is recognized by a large number of U^S. pblleges and-. 
uruTyersities, In 1970 CEEB "began to worl^ with public librar- 
ies who were interested in providing assistance to CLEP stu-— 
"^ents^ In r972>~CEEB'^ cf^a^^ Office of. .Library Ifidepenldent^ 

Study Pro jects>(OLISP) to coordinate library .^prc^am 
encourage the sharing of information. Plans were made to 



provide assistance -to all-adu^lts interested ^in-independent >' 

• ■'. ■ ■( . o - • . ■ ' ■ 

studjr, regardless' of ^hetlier ck)llege credit was desired (CEEB. ' 
The Role of Publicr Libi*aries In Supporting Adult ' Independent' . 

♦ . - f . . . , ^ 

Learning .' -p.- iilK . • > " ^ ,V '. . • 

' The Dallas Public ^Library.'s^ Independent • Study Project j4 ; 
of particular " interest becaus^ of its cooperation .with Southern" 
. ^lilethodist University. Course outlines* and bibliographies 
are prepared by university faculty, who 'also conduct^ tutorials 
and course-related Mforkshops . ±n branch libraries. Librarians' 
provide irifonaatibh about the^ program to -prospective students, - 
act as student advisors^ and make available, study guides and/. • 
residing material/ Student progress is evaluated by. means oP 
the College Level Examinaution Program^ The Independent Study v ^ 
Project inl)allas combines elements of two concepts in nonr 
^traditional education - equivalency and the external degree. ^ 

In 1972/ the Dallas Public Library asked the National - • 

. -. ' . • 

Interest Council, a group made up of representatives of college . 
and^library associations, to evaluate its Independent Study* 
PiToject. The Council^ praised the library's program and recr 
pmmended that it be considered /or .implementatipri 'nation-wide • 
-^"Dallas Library's Study Plan. Liirarv Journal . • June 1^1 972, 
p. 2025). . / ' - , , / K . ^ > 

A more recent evaluation of the. pro^jec^ was less encour- 
aging. The, Dallas Public Library found that of the 3,272.: 
adults who had requested study guides, only 191 actually 
t-ook-the ei£P~-exams^r — Other^arti-cii)a^ing"^ibraries~'re^ — 
that only a small number of the students who had initial 
consultations with librarians returned for additional help 



Tt^Independeht Study Projects Ready fo*r Pilot Testing, r Library ' 



^ J.oujj rial. February 1. 1 97^,' .p. '2^6^.; . , 

' >(■ f The following public libraries are also operating- exter- 
naj. <i agree pi^ograms/ f or college ©rediti the Chicago Pkhlie. 



Library, Cleveland Public^ Library, Wayne OalQand^Federated . ^ 
iibrary System (Michigan), and -Prince Geoijge/'s Coiinty 
Memorial Library (Maryland). 



JNPOim!CJ<^ SYSTEMS FOR NON-T^RADITIONAL^^^^^S^^ 

- In a paper written , for the Center .for the Study of In- 
^ formation- and Educaljion at. Syracuse University, ,^rfy Richards 
and Joseph Oakey discuss ;^the adult education programs at 

Princjs Georg§^jS- County Memorial Library and the Camhridge^ 

■ ■ ■ . \ ' 

Public Library. The ceritraL idea of the paper is that new 

educational ipodels- need new kindst;6fiinformation--saKStems; 
Richards and Oakey stre§^«the importance of including librar- 
ians who are information systeflj^specisaists in. the designing 
of non-traditional education programs (Richards, Berry, in- 
formation Systems for Non-traditional Study . " p. 28) . 

The two authors belieye that the public library is the 
institution best, able to provide services to. the external 

-degree student* (Riches, p. ,1.8), but they .are critical of 
the services which were provided by the Prince George's County 

Memorial library and the Cambridge Public Libraary. In both 

of these ^programs, classroom space and supplementary mater- " 
, ^ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■"' t 

ials were .provided by the libraries. Students wei»^ able to 

earn a limited number of college credits through special ^ 

arrangements made with local community colleges. 

In 1972 when the University of Maryland adopted-;the>?eritire 

humanities package (first year) of the British Open Univer- 

sity, the Prince George's County Memorial Library offered.' '. 

its facilities and resources to participating students. 



. Although Richards knd Oakey commend the dedication of the 
^p^llt^a^y, staff to- the program, they* are bone emed about the 
limited ^resources the library hats to offer students j it%as 
received nb outside funding to develop special collections 
and.resoui^es- for the program (Richards, pp. . 11:^12), . In 
general, public libraries have very- little . i'. money in their 
own budgets for- special programs because they must compete 
for ci^y funds with essential services such. as police and 
fire^rbtection. Consequently when city > budg?$.j cuts are 
made, the library is often the first department, to lose, funds. 

■(L^'- ■ ■ •■ ' ■ 

In their i^ivestigation, Ri'chards and Oakey. found that 
••^ - " ^ 
students in the new external^egree programs are using the 

public library as their primary source of information/ The \ 
authors recommend that the designers of external degree pro- \ 
grams lindertake studies to assess the impact students of these 
programs are having on local pulDlic libraries,,, They fear the 
development of "...a collision course between the institutions 
of higher education that do "not see the need fdr the develop- 
ment of an information system and the public- libraries witlr 
their limited resources, who may, by default/, have to server 
this emerging population of students" (Richards:,, . pp. ^ 15-16). 

The authors advocate full use of new technologies in 
information science to develop library service for- students 

engalged in non-traditional study. The use- of automated piro- 

' / ■ . . ' " 

grams in libraries, serving these students would. provideN them ^ 
with efficient access to large files .of 7irif ormation. Remote- 
user access from a student's place of work, or study could be 
provided . to the.'. entire information system. This kind of 



interactive system would allow- the user to iidetermine if a 



title is 'owned, available, on order, or in. circulation; to — • 
reserve a book or request it on intiejpiibraiy/.loanj = to be nota- 
fied of a book's arrivailj to charge it outi ,_Time-'saving 
computer literature searches would also be ^ possible with re- 
mote access to , ah on-line catalog or data. b^e*i This kind 

of service embodies the principle o*f self-^ielp.^* It allows 

° ■ ' ■ \ ' 

the ^user to browse through subject headings or. jbhrough the - 
shelf -list file, which is analagou3:.to browsingi in the stacks. 
All of these possibilities would be available to the user 
at his or her convenience (Richards, pp. 25-26). Thfs.kind' 

of information system would work well for independent, highly,/^ 

.* ■ .1 

motivated students capable of structuring their, own learning 
experiences, " >^ 
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LIBRARIES AND NEK» 

■ ■ ■ V ■ • , •■ ' ■ 

PROGRAMS FO,R ADULTS IN THE HUMANITIES 

\ The National Endowment' for the Humanities partially 
fundjed the CEE^ independent study project discussed earlier, 
and it has also provided assistance to puhlic libisaries for 
Other types of adult education prograins^ NEH has ftmded special 
programs -in the humanities for- the Tiasa City-County Library, 
the Chicago .Public Libraryi and the Boston ,Pubj^ic Library.^ 
All three of the public libraries receivet^ 



funding for a three- 



year period, and all three invited, the -residents lof their i-^ • 
communities ^o participate in the development :'.of programs, 
Th« -first program' series developed by the ^tilsa Library was 
entitled "Change: 'Difecovery, Discussion, Decision, The 
programs were planned to give individuals the opportunity to 
find out why changes are constantly occurring around them, 
how they are affected by changes, and how they can adapt to - 
them. The aims of the program were "to demonstrate that the 
humanitifes can foster the Understanding necessary for men 
to live'^.together in the modem urban situation" and "to show 
the public library's position as the community ground where 
this demonstration can 'effectively take place "( f A Catalyst 
for the Hiamanitiest The Public Library , TCCL System, pp. 1-2), 

The Boston Public Library and tjie Chicago Public Library 
hav<e received $261,260 and $282,342 i;;espectively and have been 
named "NEH Learning Libraries." The Boston Public Library" 



refers- to its program as." "a three-year experiment in library- '* 
centered higher education," which' is intended to teach Bos- 

. tonians about the history and culture of thei^r.'city. Instruc- 
tors from local" universities are delivering lectures on topics 
like "Bibles', Brahmins, and Bosses i Leadership, and the Boston 
Community. " Graduate students are responsible for holding 
discussion groups on v^ekly readings. The, library has eval- 
uated the first phase of its three-year program and reports - 
that attendance was very high. Particip^ts were predominately 
female and almost seventy percent of the participants were 
in non-professional occupations ( "NEH Adult . Learning -Program 
Assessed at Boston," Library Journal . May 1, X 975, p. 7-99). 

The Chicago Public Library 's program will focus on . 
"Writing in Chicago." The 1976 theme is, "Chicago and its > ; 

^Li^erature in Retrospect," followed by ."Li-|;grary Perspective 
on the Urtan Experience in Chicago in ^1977" arid . •'Cqntemporary 
Chicago Writers and their Works'* the final . year*'" There will 
he a writer and a scholar in residence each year; A three- 
day literary festival will bring each year to its close 

( "Another/NEH Learning Librai^i Writing in Chicago," Library 
Journal . January 15, , 1976, p. 300). ' 



r 
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THE FUTURE ROLE OF ;PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN WON -TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 

With adequate f landing^ the public library could become 

the center of a network of social Services in the community. 

There are four important services which the library could 

' prbyide for the members of its community: l) establish a 

social/cultural center available for use as a meeting place 

and for programs and special events 2) maintain an up-to- 

date file of all of the- aldult education acibivities in the 

local area 3) sponsor specific classes and educational pro- 

. • , ' ■ . .. , ■ . . ■ 

^ grams not provided by other- institutions initiate sill-: 

. community planning and act. as a central Information agency ' 
. for the .entire commxmity, / ' . 

In urban areas7 public librarie^^^^^a^^ 
for serving diversje communities. They havp, an imporlrant. re- 
sponsibility to "assist the distinct ethnic' groups within the 
community to plan cultuiral events which ^recognize their 
heritage. V The city of Cambridge, BSassachusetts is a good 
, example of a diverse communityj its residents include Italians. 
Portuguese, blacks> Irish-Americans, college students, and" 
university facility and staff. , - ^ 

/The social function of the library is. also important. 
Adult participation in educational a:ctivities may be motivated 
ks much by a desire for social interaction -as by a desire to 
to learn. In .an 'article in the Un esc o- Bulletin f nr^ Libraries : 




J^rarik Jessup quotes Denis Howell, *who was at one. time the 
minister responsible for libraries in England. At the open- 
ing of a new library in 196?, Howell saidi ' 

X still believe we need much more thought 
about the use of our libraries - their v 
sociatl purpose. They ought not to. be. just 
book-lending centres.... In my view they * 
should become cultural centres in prie . ' 
widest sense of that term - a place in 
which people can gather to talk, to heaur 
a variety of discussions - the very heart 
of th^ local community. This means, too, 
that we have to thijik aboUt them in terms 
of the leisure age for which we should 
be planning, so that people can get a meal 
^and a drink and where there is. a multi- 
plicity of activity. (Jessup, Frank, W. , 
•^Librarie^and Adult Education, Unesco 
Bulletin ^or Libraries . November-December 
1973, P.. 307). ~ 

The idea that the public library should be respons^ible 

for maintaining;;a Current file of informa,tion on adult educa- 

tion activities* is a traditional one that ^atfis back at least 

as far as 1 926 when'" the American^ Idbrary Association issued 

its study Libraries^ and Adult Education . In addition to pro- 

vim ing an important service to* educ^;ors and adults in the 

community , this file would enable the library^ io identify 

the types of programs not currently being offered. The library 

•« ■ 

could then either develop these programs itself or initiate^ 
a community planning session to find a way; to offer them. 

The public library should make fvery effort to remain \ 
flexible in its programming for adults and;\.should periodi** 
caily evaluate its own on -going programs in -.terms of ^he 
changing needs of the community. ^ . _ ^ 

Although the concept of all -community planning has been 
discussed by many adult educators, there are very few ^successful 



tion. According to Cyril Koule . all "Community planning 
which aims to bring a tiumber of agencies into _ a powerful and 
continuing collaboration to advance adult education is spor- ' 
-adic and fitful. This field still lags far. behind social 



welfare or health" (Houle, p. 63) i' '> 

J - . . ' 

Onte exception is the successful community planning- system 

A ' . ■ - * ■ -. 

developed by the Appalachian Adult Education Center for the . 

. ABE/l,ibrary Service Project discussed earlier. AAEC recommends 
that the public library initiate all-community planning be- 
cause it is generally the least specialized agency (Conference 
Proceedings. Adult^Basic Education and Public" Library Service , 
pi. '21). ^t the. Ameripan Library Association's conference on 
"Literacy 'and the Nation' s. Libraries" in July 1 976 , -AAEC re- 
prasentative George Eyster gave a detailed- description of the- 
•agency'sfeommuhity" planning system, which Is a two-day eyent. 
,An .asselssment of community needs and resources .is done- by . 
t|ie-' public library prior to the session , which is attended 
by local j»esxdents arid representatives of agencies and insti- 
tutions throughout the community. Eyster stresses the im- 
portance of including members of minority groups and the 
disadvantaged at the session so- that they> pre actively involved 
in the planning process; Eyster, George,- "Chautauquar ' I#it- 
lerkcy and the Nation's 'Li'braries,*' pp. 6-7). 

^ainuel Gould of the Commission on Non-traditional Study' 
also advocaytes all-community planning for adult educati-on. 
He has- adopted the word "communiversity** to_ refer to an ideal 
integrated system of 21II of the educational and cultural 



forces of the e&Eoinunity (Gou;Ld, Samuel, Today's Academic 
Condition , pp. 90-92, quoted .in Houle. pp.,:l6-17). At the 
Adult Basic Education and Public Library Service Conference 
held in Florida in 197^t Charles Divita emphasized the need 

• for ,a convergence -of services for people rather than the. de-^- 
velopment of more service agerlcies. His ideal is a "^linked 
community" which would mobilize all of its., resources to solve 
its problems. Divita points, out th^ -ftincljibnal illiteracy 
is hot just ari educational problem I adults who, are illiterate 

have problems related to jobs, housing, legal counsel, and 

• ■ ' ■ .. • ■ f' ■ ' ' " ■ ■ 
hesath care (Divita, pp. 69-70). 

The most all-encompassing comraxmity planning model has 

been developed by Major Owens and. Miriam Brayerman of Columbia 

■ ■ ~ . . ' - - " ■ ■ ■ ^ • 

University. They also see the library as part of an overall 

services delivery systemi < . V " 

" . The baisic cbinponents of such a delivery • . 

system would Be the health, housing, pJan- . 
ning,\ economic development, and job training 
agencies r protective agencies such- as po- 

- lice and fire I -regulatory agencies^ such 

as the licensing bureaus and the courts i 
social service agencies such as day care 
and senior.- citizens centers i educational 
agencies such as public schools and. colleges. 
Within this -overall service delivery sys- 
tem, the public library; should serve as 
the inf orm^ation management component „ , . 

, (Ow^s, Major- R.\ '^ The Public Library and : / 

Advocacy , pp» ^3-44). ' . 

In order to get information to inner-K^ity residents, the ' 

V - - .... . - . _ . ' • 

authors propose that the public library issue a weekly news--- ? 
letter or radio or television show with the following features: 



Personal Pinancej Consumer's Cost of - - 

Living Index; Employment Summary; Local ';>-^, 

News Briefs? Courtroom Briefs;- Long Term . ■•V^*'-' 

Job Forecast? Medical Guide r Family Health * 
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News I Community Safety and C rim f Preven- \ 
tion Tips I Apartment Vacancy Listings r \i_ _ 

T "Publlc~SchooX Hews Brief si lTelfarVDepai^ " T 

ment Changed in Rules and Regulations.! _ \ 
Calendar of Important Public Hearings |.. \ 
Calendar of Local Community Meetings! : ,\ 
Understanding Your City Budget! Review . \ 

of Etee and Inexpensive Information Mater- 
ial i Community People in the News (Owens, 
p. ^5).' A- 

Because inner-city residents are so dependeht on government \ 
agencies for their survival needs, the authors also recommend 
that the public library maintain an Agency Information Produc - 
tion Analysis Sheet which- would give a detailed de:scription 
of the services offered by each agency (Owens, 

;^ The ultimate goal of the programs proposed above is to ^ 
make local public libraries more ^ responsive to their conanun- 
ities^ In spite' of the •'pebplels university* poncept espouised 
>y librarians^ in the 1930*s, the public library has become 
an elitist rather than a democratic institution. With thie 
exception of a few innovative ,^ progir^ams su^h as i-the A-BE/Library 
Service Project, public library services are directed primarily 

at the middle class, whose members already m'ake upi the major- 

' . . ■'. . • ■ ^' 

ity of the library user, population. A studycof one hundred 

i "■ ' - . ■ ' . ' ■ • 

metropolitan Maryland libraries done by Mary.Lee Bundy in 

19^6. -showed, that their clientele, was predomiha:tely middle clafes 

(Buhdy, Mary Lee,' Metropoiitan Public' Library Users . Univer- 
sity of Maryiand, p. ll^l', ii^ Houlfev , P. 38). Mary Lee Buhdy 
makes the following criticism in the article quoted previously i 
"The public library is among .the institutions .which misuses 
its public charge to promote one set of cultural values and 
one cultural heritage as if it were superior to others" t Buhdy, 
"Urban Information and Publ4.c , Libraries," p. i66).< 



ft 



rv 



_^ The elitist attitudes of many public librarians and local 

government officials are the greatest bajMrier to; the dSvelop- 
ment of services which are commxinity-oriented, ; Ann Drennari, 
a program evaluator for the ABE/ Library Service Project, is 
concerned about the relationship between fundijjg sources and 
user needs. Local 'governments, which provide; HSO to of 
public library fundirig, have not been responsive to the needs 
of minority groups or disadvantaged adults. in. the history of 
J. public library" development (Drennan, Ann Hayes, "Adult Basic 
. Education and Libraries! a Likely Marriage.?" Conference 
Proceedings, Adult Basic Education and Public Library Service . f 
June 5-6. 197^, p. 16). ', 

Drennan has encountered many librarians who insist "t^^j^ ^ 
they are -offering universal service? in her opinion, they are 
using public funds to serve a small se^ent of the community c- 
the middle class, " She urges librarians to develop special ' 
.programs for the different groups" wh'iich msike up the^ c^^ 
. The following <iuotation indica^tes some of ; the services the 
public library can cffer'Xthe iinderlining ■ is min€^)'^ 

. " '. • ■*■■■"*' r - - .- H ' 

Librairies mus1; be seen as public sernriqes - 
, as programs - not as buildings or coll^c- 
- tions. They can Ipre institutions for con- ' ' ' 
;tinuing education, beneficial -fillers of . - 
leisure time, community referral centers, ' 
Whateyer their community needs . They must ' - 
be friendly, welcoming, and service-centered 
(Drennan, • p. 21); ■ . ■ , ' • -'- . - . • 

Public libraries do have the potential to be as responsive 
'to community needs . as Drennan"s ideal. In' the U.S. , their 
area. of service is generally limited; . in sparsely populated 

areas, county libraiy systems encourage the development of 
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" small conOTunity: libraxiesv" arid iri'metropoXitan' areas ,r city 
public, library systems establish additional branch libiraries 
as funding permits. These branch libraries are generally, 
responsible .for service to a neighborhood or cluster of neigh- 
borhoods.. 

This coinmimity orientation *of" the pu^>lic Xihrary has im- 
portant -implications for the development of adult education 
programs. Because it is a small institution , the public library 
has the flexibility to adapt to changes in the character of its 
•neighborhood"^ l or changes in the needs of .the\, people it 
serves^ Since the public library has traditionally been an 
information resource for the . community, it is t^^e logicsGL 
institution to initiate all-community planning by inviting 
the participation of community residents and local ■organiza- 
tions and institutions, y- 

In the next. dccade» itr is: likely that the.,public library 
will demonstrate more initiative in planning adult education 
programs^ -The leadership of the American Library Association 
will be an important factor in this trend; ^ I#ast year ALA 
mounted a iyeaur-long campaign to reduce illiteracy with funding 
it received .from the Uv 'Sr Office of Educa At the 1976 

ALA Summer Conference, a sjiecial session was .held entitled 
•Chautauquai Literacy atid the Nation's Libraries." Li'bararians . 
and adult educators gathered to discuss how they could work 
together to promote literacy. JSarly this ;year^ ALA will pub- : 
lish a manual for librarians on teaching adults to read^ 
Recent ALA publications sucli as The Disadvantaged arid Library 



Effectiveriess (1 972 ) and Librairy Materials" in SeWice^^^^ " ~ 

Adult New Reader (19731 are currently used by adult basic 

education teachers as well as librarians, \ 
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